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BUT?EH  CORESOTIOiT- 


BUT'TEH  .C0HP3CTI01I 


Prom  nov;  on  and  for.  the  next  /ew  months., 
you'll  *be  seeing  ^ijo.re.  ,po,rk  chops,  ham 
and  iDacon  at  the  me.a,t,  ,c.o.unter.  .  The 
spring  pig  crop  is  now  ."b.eing  .s.old^.  '^/hile 
this  crop  is  smaller,  .than  .usu,al,  there 
are  no  set— aside  orders  on  pork  at  pre- 
sent; so  most  of  the-  availa'ble  supply 
is  for  civilians.  .  Of  course,  the  army 
is  "buying  some  pork,  "but  is  making  its 
purchases  on  the  open  market , ••without  ' 
"benefit  of  set-aside .  order.s . 

Lam"b  v/ill  rejnain  in  a"bout  -the  same  supply 
as  recent ly»    The  "beef  and  veal  will  con- 
tinue as  leaders  at  the  meat ' counter* ^. * 
"being  at  or  near  record  levels.  ■ 

Total  per  capita  meat  supplies  for  civil- 
ians the  last  Quarter  of  1945  are,  expec- 
ted to  average  at  least  a  third  higher 
than,  in  the  July  to  September  pGriod,-, 


In  the  October'  26.  is-sue  of •  ^'ood  Yiews,  . 
.there;:  wa;s  a  typographical  orror  ii;  . 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  butter  story,- 
"aoing  Up". 

The  correct  ^paragraph  is  as  f;o.llows: 
"w^o  also  have'  a  little  extra  butter  to 
add  to  commercial  stocks  now*  .  Eighty 
million  pounds  of  butter,  declared  .' 
surplus  by  the  U-.S.  Army  Quartermaster  • 
Corps,  are  being  distributed  to  our 
markets  over  the.  next  few  months The 
v/ar  Shipping  Administration  has  recently 
turned  over  about  seven  million  pounds, 
and  the  "CJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  about  13  million,  pounds. ..originally 
purchased  for  lend-leaso». .for  release 
to' .civiliaJis •    So,  all  in  all,  v/e'll 
have  about  135  million  ppunds  per  month 
for  the  next  few  months.    This  compares 
with  a  pre-war  use  of  about  150  million 
pounds  a  month,"  .  ■ 
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Light  cream,  coffee  cream,  table  cream, 
whipTJing  cream,,  .if  the  descriptive  names 
confuse  you,  here  are  some  facts  to  help 
you  select  a  cream  for  your  family's 
various  needs, 

Pirst  of  all,  cream  is  the  sweet  fatty 
liq^uid  or  semi-licuid  separated  from 
cows*  milk.     It  may  have  sweet  whole 
milk  or  sweet  skim  milk  added  to  it. 
But  to  "be  la'beled  as  cream  the  Jood  and 
Drug  AdLiinistration  says  it  must  contain 
at  least  18  percent  "butterfat.  That's 
the  n?.tional  minimum,  "but  California, 
the  District  of  Colum"bia,  Minnesota,  and 
Montana  have  a  20  percent  "butterfat 
mininuLi,  and  Nevada  a  22  percent  minimum. 
Light  crear.i,  coffee  cream  and  ta'Dlc  cream 
confom  to  this  standard. 

During  the  war  when  v/e  needed  to  divert 
more  buttcrfc.t  to  the  manufacture  of 
cheese,  "butter  and  dried  v/hole  milk,,  it 
was  a  fairly  general  rule  across  the 
coujitry  for  dairies  to  keep  to  minimum 
"butterfat  st?jidards.    l^ov/  all  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  cream  and  milk  are  - 
ended*    So  some  dairies  arc  again  selling 
a  richer  cream. 

As  for  v.h-ipping  cream,  there  are  two 
varieties, , .light  and  heavy,  "Light" 
whipping  cre^jn  under  definition  of  the 
Food  md  Drug  Adminis tra.tion,  must  con- 
tain not  less  than  30  percent  "butterfat... 
or  as  high  as  36  perperj-t  ."outterf at . 
"Heavy"  or  "dou"ble"  v/hipping  crcajn  must 
contain  q,t  least  36  percent  "butterfat... 
some  dairies  use  up  to  45  percent  in  an 
extra. heavy  product.    But  you  pro'ba"bly  . 
won't,  see  la"be.ls  marked  "light"  , whipping 
cream.    Most  .fairies  just  la"bel  the 
"bottle  cap  "v/hipgi^g  crepjn"  end.  the 
product  -is  v/ithin  the  30  to  36  percent 
"butterfat  range, 

(» 

May'be  youVe  noticed  the  word,  "homo- 
genized" on  the  cream  "bottle  cap.  This 
means  the  creexi  went  through  a  machine 
which  broke  down  or  reduced  the  size  of 
fat  globules.    Homogenized  cream  has 
more  body,  ,»it's  thicker  and  flov:s  more 
slov/ly.    After  homogenization,  the  fat 


in  the  cre?m  separates  less  readily 
and  a  cream  line  does  not  form. 

Homogenized  cream  looks  richer  aaid 
goes  further  in  coloring  coffee. 
It's  been  estim?tted  that  it  tokcs  a 
fifth  less  homogenized  cream  to  color 
the  coffee  the  shade  you  prefer. 
One  tip  though, ,  .homogenized  creaxi  does 
not  v;hip.,,even  though  its  butterfat 
content  puts  it  in  the  whipping  cream 
bracket.    Jot  this  reason,  whipping 
cream  is  never  homogenized, 

CUPS  AUD  CiilS 

Now  that  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  off  the  ration  list,  v/c  thought 
your  readers  might  like  to  loiow  the 
approximate  contents,  in  cups,  of  the 
most  popular  sizes  of  ceiiSm 


CUPS 


Humber  1  1  l/4 

Number  300  1  3/4 

Number  303  ..,2 

Number  1  -  tall, #2  - 

Number  2  ......••*2  l/2 

Number  2^  3  l/2 

Number  10  ,13 


K3ENEL  KOMPUTATION 

Buying  unshelled  nuts  need  not  be  a 
guessing  game,  say  Home  Economists  of 
the  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  suggest  this  yardstick.  One 
pound  of  -Jinshelled  almonds  yields  about 
one ^ cup  of  shelled  kernels;  one  pound 
of  filberts  about  one  and  one-third 
cups;  one  pound  of  pe?n.uts  about  two 
cups;  one  pound  of  peccins  pJLmost  one  and 
one-half  cups;  one  pound  of  English 
walnuts  a  little  r^ore  than  one  and  one- 
half  cups  halved  kernels;  and  one  pound 
of  black  walnuts  about  one— half  cup 
broken  kernels, 
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lAO  III  GEAH 


Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  has  been  unanimously 
chosen  first  director  general  of  FAO. 
Sir  John  was  described  "by  Howard  R» 
Tollcy,  United  States  alternate  member, 
acting  in  the  absence  of  Secretary 
Anderson,  as  an  eminent  scientist,  a 
distinguished  scholar,  an  experienced 
legislator  and  a  successful  fa3?mer, 
IVhich  so  cms  to  embody  all  of  the  *rc^ 
quisites  for  a  good  director  general. 
The  salary  v/as  set  at  $18,000  plus  $10,000 
representation  allowance,  '     '  '  '  • 

Sir  John  Orr  was  born  in  1880  in- Ayrshire, 
Scotlai^d-  and  holds  Glasgow-  University-  • 
degrees  in  the  arts**  sciencies'  arid  ah- 
medicine^    He  founded  the  iRowett  Instl-r^- 
tutc  for  research  in  animal  nutrition  at 
Aberdeen, :  Scotland,'  and  has' been  its 
director  until  his  election  to  Fajrlie.'r 
ment  this  yeair  as  representative  of  the 
Scottish  tJniver  si  ties  ■ 

In-his  first  press  conference  as  fAO 
dire'^ctor^gcneral.  Sir -  John  said  that  -  JAO 
is  the -world's  answer  to"'the  atomi'o^  bomb. 
If  the  nations  can  agree,  on' food,  they-^ 
cah  agree  on  other  matter^ .  -  Making  it 
clear'  that  "ho  v;as  t  p  Iking 'S-s  an  individu^ 
al,  since  he 'had  not  hadi- time  to  consult 
his  e;cocutive  commrttec,  he  said  that  a 
sort-of  v/orld~wide  ever'noTmal  granary 
for  v;heat  might  well  'be  an  J  AO  ro  commend- 
ation^   Such  a  granary  would  assure  pro- 
ducers a  D.iiiimum  price,  and'v/ould  also 
assure  equitable  distribution  of  surplus- 
es to  people  who  needed  wheat.    He  be- 
lieved' that  the  first  FAO  regional  of- 
fices and  experimental  stations  should 
be  in  Asia,  since  the  greatest  hunger 
and  the'  greatest  need  for  improving 
agricultural  techniques  are  there.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of- press,  radio 
and  other  media  for  mailing  everyone 
acquainted  vn.th  the  work  and  aims  of  FAO, 
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■PECAHS  01\T  TOUE 

The  pecan  crop  this  year  will  approxi- 
mate 140  million  pounds.    'Vhich  is  just  ' 
about  one  pound  for  every  person  in  the 
United  States^     The-harvest  is  in  full 
swing,  and  by  Thanksgiving  supplies  will 


be  well  distributed  across  the  country. 

About  40  to  45  percent  of  this  pecan 
crop  will  be  of  the  "in]proved"  varieties 
grown  largely  in  the  southern  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Hivor.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  "improved'^ 
and  wild  or  seedling  pecans  arc  size 
of  nut,  thickness  of  shell,  and  crack- 
ing qualities.    Nuts  of  the  "imi:)roved" 
variety  are  produced  on  grafted  or  bud- 
ded trees,    For  the  most  pcxt  these 
varieties  originated  as'  chpjice  seedling 
trees  with  superior  qualit^^  nuts,  end. 
fo'r  this  reason  were  extensively  pro^- 
*pogated. 

The  "seedling"  pecens  which  grow  mostly- 
west  of  the  Mississippi^^ ^principally 
in  TexEis  and  -Oklahoma' are  vddely  used  ■•" 
commeTcially,  "  These' snlaiier  nuts  are''' 
sheXle  d  a'nd  the  kernels"  ai'e  distribiited' 
to  confectioners ,  baiters , '  salters  and 
ice  cream  manufacturers ,   

3er;e's  how  peca^is  are  processed    ■  ■ 

Pecans  intcndfed  f  or :  Sale  ■  ii;  the  shells  ^ 
■go  on  quite  a  tour' before  they  rdach  • 
the  CO nsume  r ,  ^  Mie?x '  they  come  f  ron  a  ' 
southern  farm  into  a  grading  rjid  packing 
plant  they  are  of  all  sdzes,  grades,,,'" 
and  ill-groomed  to  say  the  least*  But 
the  routine  to  spruce  them  up  for  pub-^ 
lie' appearance  is       •  interesting  one,  ■ 
First,  the  pecans  are  poured  into  a 
rotating  cylinder,    Ther6  are  pcrfo-ra- 
tions  in-thls  cylinder  through  v;hich 
dirt  and  pieces  of  hulls  fall»    Then  ' 
the  nuts  pass  under  a  suction  machine 
which  takes  out  lightv/cight  nuts*and 
any  remaining  hulls.    Workers  pick^out 
by  hand  the  cracked  and  badly  stained 
nuts.    The  next  mechajiical  process      •  ■ 
divides  nuts  into  classified  sizes..., 
extra  largo,  large,  and  medium.  After 
they  are  sized,  the  nuts  arc  cleaned, " 
polished,  and  are'  ready  for  the  most 
critical  eye. 
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LITTLS  KED  SOHOOLHOUSE 


The  school  most  farm  families  have  or- 
dered for  this  post-v/ar  world  will  "be  a 
real  cormnunity  center,  . 

When  something  goes  wrong  with  the. 
middle-ouster,  Dad  can  take  it  down  to 
the  school  machine  repair  shop,  .And 
there,  sons  John  and  Jim  will  help  him 
fix  it  as  they  learn  "by^  actual  practice 
how  to  repair  and  care, for  farm  machinery. 

Mom  ^.nd  Aunt  Alice  will  use  the,  school's 
well-eciuii3ped  canning  plaut  to  put  up 
fresh  garden  stuff  for  the  -family *s  use 
at  home  and  for  the  school  lunch  pantry. 
The  children  v/ill  continue  to  get  their 
hot ■  lunches,  at  school-,  ^-  .  . 

Grandma  can  get  a  newi -novel .  and  Dad  can 
"bc^rrpw  .-a  ^ood  "biography  from,  the  school 
llflbrary  Decaus,e  it  will  "be.  stocked  to 
^fi,e.rve  the  olde-r  .memher^  pf;  the;  family  as 
well  as  the  school  children,        .  ;. 

At  night  :and  on  .week-ends,  -farm  neigh- 
bors  will  gat'Her'at'  the  school  f or' "basket- 
oa.}il  games  and  singing,  literary  society  • 
^d  .mpvics, .,all  that's  pn.-the  community 
side, -of  the  school  program, 

^;:tpm  the  viewpoint- of  the ,  students the 
s-^hopl  v;ill  be  geared  .to  meet  their  ..  . 
Varied,  needs  too .    There,.-  will  be  agricul- 
ture and:  home  e;conomics.    .for  students, 
who  want  iDractical  training  that  \\rill  be 
use^vJ-  to,- them  in  their  life  on  the.  farm, 
Th^rc  vj-ill  be  good  basic  courses  in 
science,  and  literature  for  those  who  plan 
to;  go  on  to  college  and  professional 
schools..    There  will  be  courses  in.  art, 
music,  drama  and  physical  education  for 
.all.  of  the  boys-  and  girls.    And  there 
will  be  health  care,  ^  . 

Very  likely,  the  school  v/ill  be  consoli- 
dated,   !?arm  families  in  one  district 
could  not  other  wise  afford  all  of  these 


advantages.  However,  Dad  and  Mom  wi^Ll 
still  ^avc  a  lot  to  say  about  how  the 
school  is  run.  They  will  continue  to 
vote  in  the  school  elections,  support 
the  teachers,  and  voice  their  attitudes 
to.ward  changes  and  improvement s#  The 
rural  school  will  still  belong'  to.  the 
people, 

that's  how  the  farmer?  thpmsclvcs  view 
the 'rural  school,  picture,  sa^-^  economists 
of  the  tJ,S,  ^Department  of  Agriculture, 
.These,  are  the  trends  indicated,  in  a 
s.upirvey  of  -  representative  farmc'rs,  .in,  32 
counties  .scattered  throughout the..' 
Uiii'ted.  St^vtes",,    '^he  survey  shov/s  that  ; 

J ojxT  out..  0 if ..  f  i ye , ' f arme r^s  wan t  s  cnp o  i 
.rep.ai.X"  .s'.hop^'  ^nd  a'  continuation  o"f  the 
hoV  lu^ich.  pro.gram, .  '  Four-f  if  ths.."of .  the 
farmers  believe  that. '  school  ■buildings 
should  be  used  "for  community  activities 
af ter.  hours Two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
said  they  would  .like  a  school  library 
eiKpanded  to  serve  thq  adults  in  the 
scjiool,  district.    More  .than  half  the 
farpf^rs  interviewed  said  schools  should 
operate  canneries  after  the  war  for  the 
conye^iience  of  jfarm  families* 
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A  PIHT  IS,  NOT  A  PpUlID  THI]  V/OBLD 
AECIMD 

Since  rationing  restrictions  are  gradual-? 
ly.  being  relaxed,  many  I'Jes.tern  home- 
mekiers  are  getting  out  the  old  cook- 
books and  treating  the  family  to  the 
recipes  they  used  to  like  before  the, 
v/ar.    Also,  there  are  lots  of  new 
brides  v/ho  are  just  learning  to  cook, 
and  they're  reading  your  columns  with 
s.vi'd  interest,  picking  up  useful  points 
ers  here  and  there 


There" are  times  when  you  night  find  the 
following  table  useful  in  trejislating 
pounds  into  cups,  pints'  into  pounds,  etCr 
You  may  v/ant  to  keep  this  next  page  on 
file  to  use  whenever  such  translations 
will  make  it  'easier  for  those  v/ho  havent 
been  cooking  . lately, ., or  the  new  b^-ides 
among  your  readers,.  ' 


v  i  v.!,.-/,;    ..Los  Angeles  ■ 


BEST  PRu IT  BUYS. .Small,  size _  ors^ 

IN  MOBZHt^.TS  SUPPLY .1. .Bartlett_ pears, .  other  pears,  apples  ,  grapes'  (most  at 

ceiling),  ^  lemons^  hioneydew,  casa"ba,  PersicJi  and 
crsnsh^w  melpnsj/pomegr 

In  LIG-HT  Su"P?LY  &rapefruit,^  cantaloups,  figs,  late  Miller  peaches, 

avocados  (highj^  .  ..         ■  .  *"      .  .      i  . 

BEST  YBC-r.TiLBLS  BUYS.. V  Sweet' potatoes"  '  ' 

iil  MOD^P^TE  SUPPLY, . .  i . .  ^ .  .Potatoes^  (slightly  higher) ,  ■  celf  ry,  cahhage ,  corn, 

lettuce ^ ^ cauliflower,  tomatoes,  (higher),  e-g:;plant, 
Bell^  peppers  ,         •   •     ■  ' 

IF  LI''";-HT  SU"PPLY.  Italian  and  white  summer  squash,  peas  and  snap  "beans 

( ceiling) ,  _  iima  heans^,  asparagus  (high'),  "broccoli, 
Brussels  sprouts,  artichokes,  onions 

AVAlLiGLE  POP  CAPPING  Bartlett"  pears\  '  • 


\ '  •  it^.-.  

San  Prancisco 

•    .     .    I    ^    t    J  \  ■  — c— I— 


BEST  PHuIT  3UTS. .. .......  .  Small^  si2e_  oranges     ■  '    '       '  ,         .  .....  . 

IN  MOpEBjiTP  SUPPLY... . » , .  .Avocados'  '(slightly  lower) grapes  (quality  rather 
;  ■  ppor)^_  pears^  persimmons,  pomegranates  ,  (lower) , 

waterpelpns_( lp.WT"but  quality  poor)  r 
IN  LIG-HT-  SUTPL.Y. ; Apples^  _  Persian,  and  honeydew,  melons  •: 

BEST  ''v^GPTABLE  BUYS..'^  Onions,  _  pep)pers,  _  potatoes ,  .hard  squash:: 

IN  M0P3SATE  S"UFPLY..,-  Bujiche^,  vegetables^, ,  celery ^  ca'b'bage,  soft  squash, 

•■  C8;ai^lpv7er^  ( slightly  higher) ,  corn,  tomatoes, ,  sweet 

pp1:fitpes, .  eggplapt,,^  cuciji^ioers 

( ceiling)    lettuce  (higher )'i  peas  .; 


IN  LIGHT  SuTPLY.  ,Bpap,  heans 


PRUIT  317  MOIDSHATE  SUPPLY. .  ..^p^pps,,  app;Les,  .'  ,  .  _  

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY .-.-flpr^.d^  gy'^pe;fr  (ceiling) 

BEST  VEGP T^^^LE;- BUYS.' .■^^]D"p^g^^ ,  p^^^  potatoes,  carrots,  "beets, 

IN  MOD^EATS  SUFPil'Y',....  ^ ....  .Cejlery^ .  eggplant corn,.-  peppers ,  cucumbers ,  summer 

i.i.  ■;  sqii^ph., .  g?ee?i.  tomp.tpes.  •  • 

IN  LIGHT  SUTPLY. ,  .),-i,V-. ....  .Lppal.  tpmatpes,  

A"VAILABLS  POP  CANNJNG  Cpncpjrd  grapes,^  sauerkraut,.^  Srppp.  "tomatoes 


*  ••  1 


Seattle 


BEST  PPUIT  BUYS...  S^nfiJ.1  size,  pf-anges         •      •  •  ..- 

IN  HOPEEATE  SUPPLY-.  .>  ,  Grapefruit*  (  ceiling)^  /apples    .    '         .  - 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. .  ■. . .  ..^  ivpcadps^ ,  p^' An jpu  pears ,  persimmopis,  "  pomegranates 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS. . ; . . ,  . . Ca'bb^^ge ,  . <?e.iery'^ '  lettuce ,  po tat oes.,.'_ spinach,  winter 

\  .  ,  . ,  sgua-sh, ,  ruta"bagas^_  ..^.^ 
IN  MOPEPJITE  SUPPLY. ...... .  .  Carrots', '  caixiif  lower ,■  cucum"bers , .  eggplant ,  onions , 

,  peppers  ,  ^  tomatoes ,  teet.s ,  green  onions,  tuxnips, 
radishes-,,  ^ 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  ^       ..Green  heans^  .corn,'  sweet  potatoes ,.  broccoli ,  Brussels 

•  ,  ,  ,     sprouts  . 


MEASURIFG-  TABLE 


(A  Pint  is  NOT  a  Pound  the  World  Around) 
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FLASH  OF  COLOR 


POTATO  POFuLimiTY -CONTEST 


Gone  are  the  days  Y:hen  ^'■ou  had  to 
search  from  store  to  store  for  potatoes. 
Th,e.  second,  largest  crop  on  record 
neans  we  can  take  our  potato  shopping 
easy.     In  a  crop  of  such  abundance 
tr.ere  are -plenty  of  high  quality 
potatoes,  so  home makers  can  insist  on 
getting  top  grades.. 

By  way  of  celebrating  this  large  crop, 
a  spud  luncheon  v/as  recently  held  in  a 
private  senate  dining  room  in  T'ashing- 
ton,  D.C.     Said  spud  shindig  vas  ten- 
dered by  iiaine  organizations .v;ith 
guests  from  Idaho. » .to  prove  the  values 
of  IlailKD  potatoes  over  those  of  Idaho. 
Stellar  lights  at  the  luncheon  were  _ 
first  lady  Llrs.   Trumdn,  the  governors 
of  Llaine  and  Idaho,  and  J.  B.  Eutson, 
Under -Se  ere  tar    of  Agriculture.  Spud 
speeches  were  beamed  by  the  tv;o  gover- 
nors.    Each  praised  the  potatoes  from 
his  home  state  and  cleverly  joked  about 
his  competitor's  product* 


'The  piece  de  resistance  v;as  a  potato 
cooking  contest  judged  by  Comptroller 
General  Lindsay  Warren  and  four  women 
legislators:    Representatives  Emily  Taft 
Douglas,  Illinois;  Edith  ITourse  Rogers, 
Iviasshachusetts j  Clare  Booth  Luce, 
Connecticut;  and  Helen  Gaha gan  Douglas, 
California.     Tlie  ladies  ate  heartily  of 
i.'Iaine  and  Idaho  potato  soup,  fried 
potatoes,  and  baked  potatoes.  Replete 
v;ith  spuds  and  a  fish  and  poultry  course, 
they  voted.    The  tnvo  eastern  ladies  voted 
for  Ilaine  and  the  '.-'est  fell  for  Idaho. 
The  Comptroller  Gfeneral  refused  to  break 
tlie  tie... he  liked  his  hair  the  way  it 
was.     Hien  six  slim,  beauties  from  potato 
producing  stsbes  v/ere  introduced  as  grace- 
ful proof  that  potatoes  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  diet  are  not  fattening:;. 


This  luncheon  was  another  wa3^  of  pointing 
out  that  potatoes  can  be  featured  nov/  as 
an    economical  food  as  well  as  a  nutri- 
tious and  plentiful  one.  J ^ ^/s"^ 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ^^V^^ 

Information  Service,  Production  and  I.Iarketing  Administration,  821  l^arket  StrSBt, 
Room  555,  San  Francisco  3,  California 


PORK  PLAITHING 


TJhen  you  go  to  your  butcher  for  pork 
chops  or  bacon,  you^re  interosted  only 
in  -ymother  or  not  he  can  fill  your  present 
order.     Ycu^re  certainly  not  v/ondering 
if  heUl  havo  pork  in  November  1946  or 
the  sprina;  of  1947.     You  more  or  less 
take  that  for  granted. 

One  s'oecial  reason  vou  can  have  "chis 
feeling  of  hopefulness  is  that  farmers 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  already  planning  next  yearns  hog  pro- 
duction.   Maybe  you  have  road  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  asked  for  a 
194  6  spring  hog  goal  of  52  million  head. 

Hoy."-  that  number  T/as  arrived  at  :;.akes  an 
interesting  story*     Ihe  52  million  pigs 
which  will  bo  raised  in  li46  v;ill  be 
about  as  many  as  were  raised  this  year... 
but  will  bo  nearly  four  million  more 
than  the  ten- -'ear  average  ( 1954-43 )•  But 
you  might  say. .  .wo  didn^t  havo  enough 
pork  these  past  months.     That  was  because 
such  large  quantities  of  pork  were  re- 
quired for  the  m.on  in  the  armed  services 
and  for  our  allies.     iTnen  these  1946  pigs 
start  comdng  to  market  a  year  from  now, 
m-uch  le.^s  pork  and  lard  v/ill  be  need-od 
by  the  amed  services  and  for  o:oort. 
'therefore,  most  of  the  available  supply 
then  will  go  to  civilians.    And  should 
give  each  of  us  about  10  pounds  m.ore 
than  the  1935-41  average* 

In  fi^dng  the  hog  goal  for  1946,  the  USDA 
took  into  consideration  the  Yery  lai^e 
supplies  of  beef  and  poultry  expected  to 
com.e  on  the  market... and  competo  v/ith 
pork.  .  .during  the  next  t\70  years,     ^le  ' 
Department  also  gave  consideration  to 
probable  feed- grain  supplies  and  the 
need  for  this  feed  by  livestock  other 
than  hor^s • .  .that  is  for  dairv  cattle  and 
poultry.    :'.Iaintaining  the  proper  balance 
be-ijween  feed  and  livestock  is  as  essen- 
tial as  balancing  expenditures  in  the 
family  budget. 


As  you  Imow,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  required  by  congressional  action  to 
support  the  price  of  hogs  at  a  specified 
level  for  the  next  tvjo  years.   If  hog 
prices  decline  below  the  support,  the 
government  will  be  required  to  purchase 
hog  products  with  funds  from  the  U.  S. 
Treasury.    Disposal  of  these  products 
after  purch.asc  might  prove  to  be  a 
difficult  problem.  • .especially  if  large 
supplies  were  involved.     In  establishing 
a  goal  of  52  mJ-llion  spring  pigs,  it  v;as 
believed  that  this  nmaber  could  be 
marketed  at  the  required  support  price 
level  with  a  minimum  of  government 
purchase* 

FLASH  OF  COLOR 

Have  you  ever  Vv^ondered  how  the  name  for 
cranberries  originated?    According  to 
som.e  historians,  the  name  was  originally 
"craneberry". . .from  the  graceful  stem  of 
the  cranberry  flower  v;hich  resembles  the 
curve  of  a    crane's  neck* 

Principal  producing  states  of  this  favor*- 
ite  sauce  berry  are  liassachusetts,  New 
Jersey  and   /is  cons  in. .  .with  Massachusetts 
producing  fully  threo-f ourths  of  the 
supply.    Latest  figure  on  the  total  yield 
this  year  is  about  634,000  barrels. 
VJhile  this  1945  crop  is  only  slightly 
larger  than  average,  it*s  72  percent 
larger  than  the  very  short  1944  crop. 
Host  of  the  increase  is  in  ivlassachusetts, 
for  the  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey  crops 
are  considerably  sm.aller  than  last  year.. 

Cranberry  canning  and  processing  has 
becom.e  a  big  business.     About  35  percent 
of  the  crop -is  ordinarily  processed... 
canned  or  dehydrated.    You  didn^t  see  many 
dehydrated  cranberries  last  year  because 
the  armed  forces  took  most  of  this  pro- 
duct.    This  year,  vd.th  an  average  crop  ani 
smaller  amy  requirements,  there'll  be 
more  processed  cranberries  available. 
Probably,  the  increase  in  dehydrated  ber- 
ries will  be  more  noticeable  because  pro- 
cessors also  have  sugar  worries,  and  the 
dehydrated  berries  do  not  call  for  sugar. 


THIS  SAUCE  -  IS  A  HONEY         ^.  . 

Hero  are  some  sugar-saving  suggestions 
you  may  like  to  pass  on  to  your  readers 
who  are  making  their  holiday  sauce  with 
either  fresh  or  dehydrated  cranberries* 
As  you  know,  we  used  to  follow  the  trwo  to 
one  f  ormiula  -  two  cups  of  sugar  to  one 
pound  of  cranberries* 

For  now,  we  can  just  cut  that  sugar  ratio 
in  half*    And  to  make    the  sugar-saving 
sauce,  boil  one  cup  of  sugar  conibinod 
with  one  cup  of  either  milk  honey  or  corn 
syrup  and  a  cup  and  a  half  of  water* 
IrJhile  this  mixture  is  comdng  to  a.  boil, 
pick  over  the  berries  and  dicard. any 
defective  ones*     Then, .  add  the, berries  to 
the  boiling  syrup  and  cook  then  quickly. 
f  or.-s^bout.  10  minutes ,  or-  untiiL-the  skins- 
break*  ■  -  And  that's --ali.  there  is  to  .it» 

Uncooked  cranberry  relish  is  an  old  favor- 
ite, too*    The  proportions  ,are. one  cup  of 
sweetening  to.  one  pound  of  berries*  .And. 
instead  of  sugar,  5?-ou  can  substitute 
strained  mdld  honey*    To  make  the  relish,, 
wash  and  drain  the„.fresh  berries  first* 
Then  vmsh  an  orange,  cut  it  in  quarters  ■ 
and^remove  any  seeds*     Ihe  nexb  step  is  to 
put  the  orange  and  cranberries  tlirough  a 
food  chopper,  and  then  add  the  honey  and 
a  little  salt*    The  rolish.will  keep  for 
two  or  throe  weeks  if  it  *  s  kept  in  a 
tightly  covered  jar  in- the  refrigerator  * 
And  it's  not  only  good  with  chicken  or 
turkey,  but  with  all  sorts  of  roast,  m.oats, 

too  J  ■  ; 

■ :  *EM  MOVING  ,  ;    .  ; 

One  final  bit  of  advice  to  the  home  can- 
ner  of  1945  comes  from  home  economists  of 
the  U.  S*  Department  of  Agriculture*  It's 
"keep  'em  moving"*    This  means  tho  home- 
maker  should  look  at  the  date  and  label 
on  her  canned  foods  when. she  goes  to  tho 
cupboard  to  pick  out  a  jar*  Then,  the 
older  jars  wonH  get  "lost"  at  tho  back  of 
the  shelf*    It's  good  planning* . •say  tho 
canning  experts ***to  use  up  home  canned 
foods  v/ithin  a  year*    Of  course,  longer 
storage  is  not  unsafe  if  the  food  was 
properly  canned,  soalod  airtight,  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place*  But,  the  food  does 
tend  to  lose  some  food  value  and  flavor 
when  it's  hold  for  a  long  timo* 


Al^JY  COURSE  -  ANY  Ii'ISAL 

Potato  griddle  scones  are  a    very  tasty 
way  to  serve  left-over,  mnshed  potatoes, 
and  the  family  will  never  suspect  they 
are  left-over's,  either*    The  scones  can 
be  an  "any  course"  dish,  served  at  any 
ucal«     For  instance,  as  a  main  course, 
they  miay  be  topped  vrith  creamed  meat  or 
fish*    Served  v;ith  preserves,  they  make 
an  excellent  dessert*    -^s  a  vegetable 
course,  they  may  bo  attractively  arranged 
around  a  plat tor  of  meat,  with  a  slice  of 
broiled  tomato  on  top,  or  a  colorful 
spoonful  of  spinach  or  green  peas*    At  . 
breakfast,  they  can  be  eaten  with  syrup, 
jam  or  honey  —  or  you  could  serve  them 
under  a  poached  egg,  sausages  or  bacon* 

Here's  the  recipe; 

2  cups  flour  3.  tablespoons  fat 
1  teaspoon.salt  1  cup  cold  mashod 

3  teaspoons  ,  potatoes 
'baking  powder  1  egg  beaten 

1/3  cup  milk 

Sift  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder 
together*-    Cut  in  the  fat  with  tvro  Imives 
or  a  pastry  blonder,  and  blend  in  mxished 
potatoes  •  ;^  Then  mix- the  beaten  egg  and  . 
milk  together  and .add  it  to  the  f irst  - 
mixtur  0 •    Roll  ab out , s/sths  of  an.  inch 
thick  —  that's  a  little  less  than  half 
an  inch,  and  cut  into  squares*  Bake 
slowly  on  a  hot. greased  griddle  or.  frying 
pan,  turning  several  times  to  cook 
thoroughly*  ^     •         .         ;   .  - 

HOW  TO  I.IAKE  YOUR  FOOD  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM 

AVOID  UNNECESSARY  FOOD 'iTASTE 

CONSERVE  SUGAR  . 

,  USE  ABUNDANT  FOODS  OFTEN . 

SAVE  USED  KITGHEIT  FATS 
CAREFULLY  CHECK  CEILING  PRICES 

-o-  ^ 


ROVm  TRIP 


BSEP  AT  THE  3UTCH3R  SHOP 


For  months  and  months,  now,  yioWq  "boon 
talking  about  usod  kitchen  fat.  iind 
it's  been  ooming  Into  butcher  shops  all 
over  the  country  in  small  lots  from 
small  kitchens.    But  do  you  have  any 
idea  hov/  much  all  that  used  kitchen  fat 
has  amounted  to?. .it *s  a  pretty 
astounding  figure,  7/e  think*  BetiTCon 
.January  1942  and  October  1945,  around 
thrc- -ounrtors'  df  a  billion  pounds  of 
used"  fats"  v/ero  saved  by  American  home- 
makers.  '   •  •  ' 

Inuring  the  war,  we  have  all  gone  without 
a  good  many  of  the  com-nodities  we  want-  - 
ed.V.nylon  stockings,-  shoes,  tires, 
cotton  sheets,  refrigerators,  toasters. •• 
hundreds  of  household  and  ■pj rsonal 
items.    And  new  that  the  war  is  ov-.r, 
we  are  still  without  many  6f  the  iteris 
we  would  like  to  buy.    Slowly-*;  they  are 
beginning  to' appear  in,the^  St6res,  very 
slowly.  ■  '    '■  ,  ' 

VJhat  a  great  m.any  hom.&makers  do.  not       '  • 
seeift-'to  rv;alize  is  that- the  saving  of 
used  fat-  is  not  only  -.a  Y;artim.e"iactivity. 
Used  fa"u  went  to  make  munitions  *  -  --os, 
and  military  mo di"6 inos , -  and' -hundreds  of 
ether  wart imxO  -itei\is .    But  used  fat  is 
neede  d  -  in  the  manuf a  ctur  e  of  msn  y  •  of 
the  poacetime'-cdmmodities  we  all  ^are  ^ 
.watcHing  and  waiting  f Or . ■  •It.*si-.used  in 
the  making  of  liyldn  stockings,,  and  re -r 
frigerators,  tires,  electrical 
appliances,  shoY/er  curtains,  sheets... 
all  sorts  of  products. 

In  other  words,  when  i':^.orican  hom.c- 
m.akers  save  used  fat  and  turn  it  "in  to 
their  butchers,  it  makes  a  round  trip, 
right  back  into  their  -own  home  in  a 
different  f orm. .  •  in' the  f  orm.  of  many 
of  the  mc^nufaotured ■  items  ViTO  all  v;ant. 
You  can  toll  your  readers  that  by  saving 
used  fats  they  can  bring  back  these 
products  faster.     And  as  an  added  bonus, 
the  butcher  will  pay  four  red  ration 
points  and  four  cents  for  every  pound 
of  f-, t  turned  in.     During  the  v/ar, 
American  housov/ives  did  a  fine  iob  of 
collecting  used  fat... let ^s  see  that  the 
good  Y;ork  continues  J 


Now  that  Yse stern  homcmakers  arc  able  to 
select  their  bojf  at  the  butcher  shop; 
insi;ead  of  taking  any  cut  they  could  get^ 
perhaps  we  should  go  over  the  higher 
USDA  grades  of  beef  again. ..and  just 
what  those  grades  mecfn  in  terms  of 
characteristics  which  determine  its 
value,  and  that  best  indicate  its  rela- 
tive desirability  to  the  customer. 

CHOICE  is  the  highest  grcdo  of  beef  re- 
gularty  sold  at  retail,  and  is  used  by 
cons-umors  who  demand  high-quality  beef. 
Ihe  fat  covering  is  moderately  thick 
and  white  or  orjamy ^in  color.     The  cut  ' 
surface  is  lean,  smooth  and  velvety. 
The  ■  fat  rdngled  Y/ith  '•  the  lean  is  readily' 
noticeable."    Thj- lean  is  "bright/ -and  may 
range  from,  pale  red  to  deep  red  in  color. 

GOOD  is  sold' in  vbiumc  through  the- year  - 
in  practically  dil  beef -consuming-- '• 
centers.  ^It  is  well  adapted  to  most  -  ■ 
uses,  and  is  in  demand'  bv  those  who  -wa lit 
qu(?.lity  beef '  at  a  m-0(icrate  price.  The 
fat  is  usually  slightly  thin  and  creamy 
white,  but  may  ahow  d- yellowish  tinge.- 
Some  m^arb ling  may  show,  and  the color  of  ■ 
the  lean  may  range  from,  light  red  to 
to  '  slightly' "dark  red.  -    .-^      ■.  • 

Cel'MERCIAL'-'represent^  a-  large  percentage 
of  all-  the  beef  produccdj-it  has  littl^- 
'  excess  fat",  and  is-  in"' demand  by  consumers 
who  want  leaner  and  lower-priced  beef*  •■ 
Lhy  not  be  as  satisfactory  for  broiling 
or  roasting  as  the  higher  grades,  but 
is  very  satisfactorv  for  moist-heat 
preparation.     The  fat  is  usually. thin 
and  may  bo  slight^  yellow  and  soft;'  " 
it  may  show"  very  littie  m.arbling,  and 
the  lean  mav  be  somewhat,  soft  anfl  * 
Tjatery  or  slightly "  cbarfee.   "  ; 


♦  ♦ » 
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HAE^ST  30UHTY 


The  Pilgrim  Thanksgiving  menu  pro^babl 
consisted  of  turke^^,  venison,  puiipltin, 
squash,  ajid  corn.    By  looking  at  the 
l:Tovem"be-r  crop  report  just  issued  "by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  v/e  get. 
a  .good  idea  hov;  varied  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner  in  1945  can  "be. 

rTot  only  are  the  crops  legion  in  numlDer, 
"but  the  harvest  across  this  nation  has 
"been  oountiful.     Only  twice  before  in 
our  history. ..in  1943  and  1944... have 
ve  had  greater  total  production  than 
this  year.     In  this  near-record  output, 
certain  croxDs  are  at  an  all- time  high. 
Our  farmers  have  produced  more  \\rheat, 
oats,  rice,  tohacco,  sugarcane,  peaches, 
pears,  oranges,  grai^efruit,  almonds, 
and  fresh  vegetables  tiian  ever  before. 
The  harvest  of  most  processing  vege- 
tables is  nearly  completed,   too.  This 
year  the  crop,  of  green  peas  is  the 
largest  ever  recorded.     Sv/eet  corn 
Is  e:cpccted  to  approach  the  high  1942 
production.    Kraut  Q.B^'S\:iBJgQ  is  another 


HAHVEST  BOUHTY 
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THE  PISST'S  II"  V. 

crop  that  may  approacn  an. all-time  ■ 
hi,g;h  level. 


There  are  also  near-record,  harvests  of  ■ 
potatoes,  soybeans,  peanuts,  pecans, 
walnuts,  and  grapes.    ,3ig  crops  of  corn, 
hay,  sorgh^jim  grain,  and  an  above  average 
crop  of  barley  mean  adeaua'tc  feed  for 
our  livestock. 

The  crops  that  fell  bclov/  average  are 
rye,  sugarbeets,  sorgo  sirup,  and  dry 
beajis.    And  the  two  crops  that  fell  to 
all-time  lov/s  are  apples  a:id  sour  . 
cherries . 

October  v/ea.ther  was  aJso  favorable  for 
livestock  and  poultry.    Hi^^h  production 
levels  of  both  milk  ^aid  eggs  v;cre  con- 
tinued.   It  looks  now  that  total  milk 
prodjoction .f or  the  year  v;ill  reach  123 
billiqn  pounds  which  will  be  a  top 
f  igiare , . .  the  previous  record  was  119 
billion  pounds  produced  in  1942,  ¥hile 
egg  production  is  below  the  1944  record, 
it's  going  to  be  a  little  over  5  billion 
dozen. . .about  50  percent  above  the  1935- 
39  a.verage.     That  means  590  to  400  eggs 
per  person  this  yorj:. 
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SincG  o-.ie  early  days  of  the  war,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  "been  an~ 
nomicing  food  allocations  for  civilians, 
for  the  military,  for  our  allies,  and 
for  lihcrated  areas  •••as  they  "bocame 
iroeratcd.     There  was  only  so  much  food 
that  could  be  shared,  and  the  allocation 
system  v;as  adopted  as  a  sort  of  inter- 
national rationing  scheme... so  that 
everyone  could  share  the  existing  sup- 
plies.   La.st  v;eck,  the  Department  an- 
nounced food  allocations  for  the  Octo'ber- 
DeccDoor  quarter  of  1945. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  final 
quarter  of  this  year,  there  is  available 
for  allocation  approximately  37  million 
tons  of  foodstuffs.    This  is  ho\v  the  pie 
will  "be  cut:     a."bout  78  percent  will  go 
to  U.S.  civilians.    Military  and  war 
services  vjill  cut  into  nearly  6  percent; 
and  IS  percent  will  be  on  tap  for  liber*- 
atod  coujitries  and  for  other  exports. 
The  quantities  of  food  being  made  avail- 
able to  ljuropean  countries  this  quarter 
substantially  ineet  stated  requests,  ex^ 
cept  for  sugar,  fats  and  oils,  canned 
fish,  and  rice. 

This  means  that  nearly  four  million  tons 
of  food  v/ill  be  directed  to  European 
comitries  and  French  North  Africa  in  an 
effort  to  offset  threa.tened  starvation. 
It  means  that  the  winter  will  not  be 
quite  as  grim  as  predicted.    But  there  is 
no  escaping  the  fact  that  4  million. tons 
v/ill  not  be  enough  to  feed  Surope, 

The  factor  that  is  limiting  the  amount 
of  food  going  to  Europe  is  not  related 
to  supply.     It  is  a  matter  of  finance. 
Aside  from  civilian  relief  feeding  by  , 
military  agencies,  dollar  resources  of 
European  governments  and  UlTHEA  help  "are 
the -main  sources  of  payment  for  U.S.'  food. 
Both  arc  relatively  limited.    Moreover,  . 
it's  a  toss-up  as  to  whether  the  critical 
need  for  food  in  these  areas  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  need  for  coal,  machinery, 
and  transportation  equipment. 

The  allocation  announcement  also  reveals 
that  U.S.  civilians  are  receiving .more 


of  most  kinds  of  food  in  the  current 
quarter  than  at  almost  any  time  during 
the  war... and  even  more  than  in  pre-war 
years.    There  are  exceptions,  and  these 
include  sugar,  and  fats  and  oils.  Re- 
laxing of  food  controls  in  the  U.S.  was 
occasioned  by  reduction  in  military 
needs,  and  increased  soasona.l  produc- 
tion of  certain  commodities, 
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BFSIDE  PIE  STOHY 

Erom  Thanksgiving  on  througli  the  winter, 
mincemeat  pies  will  be  enjoying  their 
annual  popularity  peak.    Many  women 
who  could  garner  a  little  precious 
sugar  and  other  ingredients  have  made 
their  ov/n  mincemeat  for  the  holiday 
season..    Others  will  be  buying  prepared 
mincemeat  mixes  at  their  local  grocery 
store  or  delicatessen.    Those  women  will 
find  a  slight  improvement  in  supply 
over  last  year. 

There  won't  be  too  great  an  increase 
in  the  commercial  stocks  because  so 
man^^  of  the  needed  ingredients  are 
limited.    Sugar  for  one  thing.  Apples, 
v/hich  are  also  called  for  in  most  mince- 
meat recipes,  are  sc^^.rce    this  year.,., 
the  supply  of  this  fruit  is  only  about 
half  as  large  as  average.    In  the  spice 
line,  cinnamon  is  especially  short. 
The  two  hopeful  supply  items  are  suet 
and  lean  beef.    If  shoppers  fail  to  see 
mincemeat  on  the  first  try,  suggest 
that  they  ask  for'  it  again.  Mincemeat 
will  be  made  right  along  throughout  the 
season, 

P-jmpkin  pie  filling 

The  commercial  pack  of  pumpkin  is  only 
about 'average  this  year  since  the  fresh 
crop  wasn't  very  bountiful*  However, 
\\^ith  no  government  s'et-aside  orders  for 
cannors,  civilians  v;ill  be  able  to  b\iy 
about  as  much  canned  pnjnpkin  as  during 
the  war  years.    Purchases  necessary  to 
assure  our  service  men  and  v/omen  their 
holiday  taste  of  pumpkin  pie  are  being 
made  by  the  government  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. 
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THE  TLSST'S 


EETURF  THOSE  MILS  30TTLZS- 


Here's  tlie  good  news'  on  landings  destined 
for  fresh  and  frozen  fish  markets  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1945. they' re  es- 
timated to  "be  ahout  12  percent  greater 
theXi  in  1944. 

As" ITovemlDer  goes  over  the  line,  total 
lT.S;.  cold  storage  holdings  may  reach 
the' highest  on  record  for  any  single 
fiotith  since  the  industry  has  "beeh  keeping  . 
s uch-  data .    He  avy  ho  1  di ngs '  at  thi  s"  t  ime 
are_Teported  for  hali"but, '  salmon, '  cod, 
rosefishi  whiting,  mackerel,  and  sable- 

'^i^h«    in  the  shellfish  line  we  find 
that  shrimp  shows  practically  douhle  last 
yearns  holdings... 9  million  poujids  of 
shrimp  in  1945  to  I9<i4'''s  5  million.  ;  And 
th^t  is  a  far  cry  from  the  crustacean 
sllortage  last  year  when  there -wasn't  a 
green  shrimp  to  he  found  on  the  water- 

■front.,, no  matter  how  well  you  eove'red 

,it.^''^  "..'^'l; ; 

■^ohcent rating  on  facts  without  figures, 
'  th&  f  i  sh  picture  i  s  s  o m  e  th-i  ri^  ■  1  ike  thi  s  : 
freeziilgs  are  a  little  over  the  volume 
IDroduced  last  year.  •  The  P-a:cific  Coast 
is  competing  for  the  inland  markets  v/hich 
up  to  nov;  have  "been  held  "by  the  G-louces- 
ter,  Portland,  Boston,  i'lew  Bedford  axis. 
.At  the  moment,  "because  of  more  adequate 
supplies  of  meat  and  poultry,  demand  for 
fre.sh  .end  frozen  fish  has  dropped* 

•^aiidiil^s  hy  areas  for  the  first  "10  months 
of  .the  .'current  year  show  that  the-  four 
.i^ev;  England  ports  account  .for  "approximate-  ' 
ly  40  tb  50  percent  'of  the  nation'  s  total 
frash  and  frozen  supply.    On  th.e  West 
Coast,'  Seattle  shows  the.  greatest  increase 
vrith'  the  fleet  "bringing  in  38  percent 
Liore- f ish.     Chicago  receipts  of'  fresh- 
V7at6r  fish  indicated  a.  10  percent  increas'e 
•*. .v/hile  i?ew  York  landings  were  down  a"bo\;-t 
6  percent.    Data  for  the  South  Atlantic 
ejid  Qrv2.f  areas  is  not  ayai'lk"ble,  hut"  a 
recent  Department  of  Agriculture  purvey 
indicates  that  the  batch  may  equal' last 
ycar'*s  yield. 


It's  still  important  to  urge  the  re- 
turn of  milk  "bottles,    Eolks  who  "buy 
their  milk  supply  at  grocery  stores 
are  slower  when'  il  comes  to  returning 
the  empty  "bottles  than  those  who  have 
home  delivery.    There  arc  tv/o*  reasons 
for  making  an  effort  to  get  these 
"bottles  "back' into  circulation.  All 
kinds  of  glass  containers  are  limited 
•  .,cven  though  plajits  mcjiuf acturing 
these  containers  are  \7orking  at  capacity 
Paper  cartons  are  not  plentiful,  either. 
Especially  is, this  true  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  the  largo  influx  of  re- 
turning service  men  has  increased  the 
demand  for  milk,  .  . 

The  more  "trips  a  mill^  "bottle  makes,' 
the  "better  wa  can  hold"  the  line  oh  milk 
production' costs,    _  '.- 
..  -0-  :  '  : 

•  BOmm  'S^OH  DEC5IIBER  " 

Here  'are  the  foods  expected  to  "be 
plentiful  throughout  the'  greater  pa.rt 
of  the  United  States  during  December: 

Carrots    .    '  *       .    .  i  . 
■ .  ■ ' .       ca"b"bagG        .' ' .  ...         ' . 
White' .pot a. toes  '\ 
s'o^a  flour  .  '.y 

'soya  grits 
.soya  flrJiiiGS 
■  wheat  flour 

■  "    -  -^^   "breakfast  cereals 
/'"■'  dry  peas 

■'   "   ■  turkey  (heavy,  toms  )  ." 

chicken  '  ■  " 

Southern  snap  heans 

(harring  heavy  frosts) 


THE  ABI'-iy  SALUTES 


A  few  days  ago  a  small,  gracious  v/oman 
rGCoived  the  emlDlem  for  exceptional  civil- 
iaii-s'crvice  in  the  Army's  Quartermaster 
Corps',    Her  name  is  Mary  I.  Barber.  Her 
jo"b».'.tG  feed  G-I's.,.or  more  specifically: 
expert  food  consultant  to  the  Secretary 
of  '.far »    This  meritorious  service  award 
is '-^he  highest  which  the  army  offers  to 
eny  non-military  person. 

lli^s -BarlDer ' s  v/ar  .jo"b  started  "back  in 
reoruary-  1941  v;hen  feeding  "selectees"  ■ 
=^\^as^  "a  matter  of  iDuilding -merale  along 
•wrth  plajining  three  daily  meals  for  an 
army  ■that  was  just  "beginning  to  teke 
shr.pev  •••     -V-  . 

A.  v;om?j.i  in  charge  of  feeding  a  "bunch  of- 
soldiers?    \Tho  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing? 
But  some  of  the  mess -'serge an t^s  and'  army 
cooks  knev/  what  was  cooking.''    They  had- • 
met  Hiss  Barber  v.;hen  she  %as  Home  Econo- 
mics Director  of  a  fbcTd  concern.  They 
had  v/orked  with  her,-,  .attended  her  demon- 
strations in  their  own  kitchens,  and  had 
used  her  practical  menus.  •-■ 

Across ■ the ' country  she  traveled. , . talking 
as  she  went ...  telling  civic  groups  and 
women's  clubs  about  the  science  of  nutri- 
tion.   Certain  scientific  principles 
govern  hea.lthy  eating. .  .  and'  the  army  wa.s 
practicing  these  principles,     ''Your  sons 
in  the  army  are  better  fed  thrji  sixty 
percent  of  the  civilians'  in  this  country," 
she  told  these  groups.  '  "When  they  come 
home  on  leave  you'll  be  am'azed  at  what 
the  food  and  training  have  done  for  them 
ph^/sically, " 

T'cll,  the  ■•boys  are  coming' home.    Take  a 
good,  long  look  at  them.    You  v/ill  agree 
that  they  look  fit  and  well  fed, . .whether 
they  are  returning  from  the  South  Pacific 
Jungles  or  from  a  cajnp  around  the  corner. 
And  the  finger  caji  be  put  on  Mary  Barber 
v;ho  applied  her  Drexel  training  and  her 
teaching  instincts  to  pji  arm.y  cook  stove 
ajid  the  boys  who  went  with  it. 

Her  job  v/as  more  thrji  a.s  si  sting  vdth 
menus  for  the  United  States  Arm.y.  Her 
interest  extended  to  every  phase  of  the 


-  ■ » 

current  food  pictujrc.    She  kept  in 
step  with  the  lists  of  plentiful  foods, 
the  enrichment  programs,  and  research 
on  dehydration.     She  ~ 'reached  out  and 
c'^.ught  the  confidence-  of  civilians 
wh'6''had  to  stay  hoihe'to  keep  the  home- 
fires  burning.    And  most  important  of 
all,  her  spirit  crept  into  the  distant 
kitchens  and'  ration  tins"' that  were  a 
hop  and  a  skip  in  front "of  our  fighting 
men.    It  'was  a  job  adinirable  done. . .  and 
the  citation ' that  she-  received  from 
L t .  -  G-eh V '  G-r e  go  ry  corrie  s    ho  t  from  the 
War  Department  alone  ,•  but"- from  all  the 
guys  v/ho  fought  and  ate-  and  fought  some 
more.  '  '  .  "        ^-    -  ■  ■■ 

"V/hen  the  War  Department ' as-'ked -Miss  Bar- 
' bar  to  c  ome  1 0  Was  hi  ng 1 6  n  b ef o  re  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  'v/as  a  top  v/6men  in  dietetics 
One  of  her  mr'ny  jobs  wa,s  holding  dovm" 
the  presidency  of ''the  Americaji  Dietetic 
As  so  c'i  action,  an  'drgahlzatioh  numbering  , 
some  five  thousajid  v/omon  in  the  nutri'-- 
tion  field.    Since  then  she  has  received 
aji'  fronorary"-doctbr'''S  degree  from  Drexel 
Institute.  •  But  citation,  doctorate, 
and  a- 11,  she's  the  same  friendly,  ener- 
getic lady  the  mes;s  sdrge ants  knew.  - 

■•■  com  POPPABILITY- 

It's  popcorn  ball  wca'tiher,^"  And  here's 
a'  note  f  rom'  corn-  specialists  of  \he 
U.S.  Be- paT-tment  of  Agriculture '  s  Be- 
search  Administration.    Tell  the  corn 
■poppers'  they' 11- 'got''  best  re'sults  when 
the  kernels"  contain  betvjccn  14  and  15 
percent  moisture,    'Ajid  'the  best  way  to 
■tell  if  the  corn  has  the  right  amount 
of  moisture  is  tr5'--pop  a  sample.     If  the 
corn  pops  well,  leaving  few  unpopped 
gra/ins','  the  rest  of  thc-  ba^tch-  may  be 
kept'  poppable'  indefinitely  by  closing 
it  up' tightly  in  rubber-sealed  jars. 

If  the  corn  does  not- pop  well  because 
of  lack  of  moisture,'. , rather  "than 
variety  of  corn.*  .hci-'c*  s  a  suggestion. 
Try  sealing  the  corn  in  a  fruit  jar 
with  a  few  drops  of  water  added,  A 
week  or  more  later,  ajiother  test  sho^old 
indicate  whether  or  not  there  wa.s  any 
improvement. 
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ON  THE  POOD  HORIZON 

AT  HOHS  AMD  A3H0AD 


or  THS  POOD  HORIZOiJ 

The  U,S#  Department  of  Agriculture 
presents  a  conipara^tively  "bright  pic- 
ture of  the  na.tion's  food  prospects  for 
next  vear.    It  looks  nov;  that  in  1946 
the  total  food  supxoly  for  civilians 
vrill  exceed  that  of  1944,  v/hen  the  na- 
tion cons'jJT-ed  a  record  Quantity  of  food, 
The  Departnent  of  Agricult^ore  points 
out  though,  that  certain  items .pork, 
"better  grades  of  "beef  and  veal,  "butter, 
margarine,  other  fats  and  oils,  sugar 
and  canned  fish..,v/ill  still  "be  short. 

On  the  very  "oright  side  of  the  1946 
food  ledger  \-je  find  more  ice  cream, 
cheese,  condensed  end  evaporated  milk, 
fluid  crea_",  canned  vegeta"bles,  and 
fresh  and  frozen  fish.    Pggs  and  fluid 
milk  uill  continue  plentiful  in  1946, 
though  the  average  use  per  jperson  is 
like  1,3'  to  "be  somev.^hat  smaller  than  this 
year's  record.     Supplies  of  chicken, 
turkey,  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta"bles, 
frozen  a^id  dried  fruits,  potatoes  and 
sv'eet  potatoes  and  cereals  v/ill  pro- 
'ba'bly  "be  a"bout  the  same  next  yes.r  as 
thi  s  . 


In  estimating  the  m.eat  suT)ply  for 
year,  the  Departm.ent  forecasts  en 
to  allow  each  person  a"bout  145  to 
pounds,  v;holesale  dressed  i-'cight, 
figure  com.pares  vdth  130  pounds  t 
year,  V/e-arc,  hov^evcr,  nov;  eat  in; 
at  a  record  or  near  record  xctc. 
1944,  civilians  "bought  ISO-poujids 
person,,. the  highest  rate  in  over 
years. 
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This  year's  total  food  3uppl_y  is  now 
estimated  to  "be  only  slightly  smaller 
than  1944' s  high.    The  re  1  actively  high 
total  was  made  possi"blG  "by  reduction  in 
government  "buying  since  the  end  of  the 
v;aT, ,, together  with  "bum^per  crops  and 
near  record  livestock  production*  Most 
of  the  expected  improvement  in  civilian 
food  supplies  next  year  will  also  stem 
from  the  cut  "back  in  militarjr  food  re- 
quirements.   These  purchases  v/ill  drop 
to  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  1945  level, 
Sxports  ajid  shipments  of  food  in  1946 
will  continue  large  if  satisfactory 
financial  arrangements  are  comiDlcted. 
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THE  DOW  BSAT 


Svery  nov*  pucL  then  something  startling 
appears  in  the  news;  last  week's  item 
vies  a  thrcatenod  milk  shortage.  Let's 
look  at  the  facts. 

In  tcniis  of  production,  this  is  a  record 
milk  ;"oar:    123  "billion  pounds  compared 
V7ith  the  previous  high  of  1942... over 
119  million  pounds. 


Another  drain  on  thput  record  supply  is 
returning  service  men  v;ho  arc  piling 
into  Americpji  ports... hone  at  long  last 
...and  celebrating  with  glass  after 
glass  of  milk.    VJ'cll,  there  just  isn't 
that  much  milk  on  tap.     The  'Javy  found 
that  out  in  picking  up  20,000  gallon^ 
of  frozen  milk  on  the  West  Coast  to 
welcome  the  fleet  on  Havy  Day» 


Billions  of  pounds  of  milk... and  still 

there  is  a  shortage  and  voluntary  ra- 
tioning,' 'oy  the  retail  milk  dealers  in 
many  cities.    How  come?    Well,  it's 
easy  enou^^h  to  explain.    First  of  all, 
this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  pro- 
duction hits  the  "bottom  of  the  pail. 

The  peak  comes  in  May  or  June... the 
abyss  is  right  now  in  ITovember.    3y  ^ew 
Year's,  the  milk  experts  of  the  pepartr- 
mcnt  of  A;r:ri culture  predict  we  will  be 
out  of  the  woods .,  .v/i  th  the  pail  bubbling 
again*    This  seasonal  rise  and  decline 
is  nothing  new  to  our  readers.  ■.    3et-  " 
vreen  September  and  January,  covrs  ex-  . 
periencc  their  customary  "fall  freshing." 
That  is,  they  have  their  yoiong,.  and 
produce  milk  to  feed  them.    But  the  far- 
mer is  right  in  there  .pitching.  The 
calves  are  taken  a.v7a.y  from  the  mother 
v/ithin  5  days.    The  milk  appears ■  on  our 
doorstep. . .and  the  calves  get  weaned  on. 
m.ashes,  commercial  feeds  and  skimmed 
milk.    A  tou.gh  break  for  the  baby  cows, 
but  a  quart  of  milk  in  the  cold  part  of 
our  refrigerators. 

Service  men  celebrate  with  milk 

Coupled  with  this  seasonal  lov-  is  th<?. 
grea.t  acceleration  of  m.ilk  consumption, 
caused  by  the  removal  of  war-time  con- 
trols.   Such  restrictions  as  '/?C  79... 
limiting  cons^am.ption  of  milk  and  light 
creajn  to  the  levels  obtainable  in- June 
194-3;  '.T^'C  3«.. limiting  the  ajnount  of 
milk  solids  in  ice  cream.;  and  W'O  13.-.  • 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  heavy  cream. ••. 
have  been  v/ritten  off  the  books. 


And  a  fourth  reason  for  the  shortage... 
incomes  are  still  high  and  consuj-iers 
can  afford  to  buy  milk* 

So  it's  easy  to  see  what  has  permitted 
milk  consumption  to  taJ^c  a  hop  skip  and 
a  jump. . .  .wha.t  is  resxDonsiblc  for 
shortages.    But  this  is  the  picture 
as  of  xTovember  and  December,  Comes 
the.  i'ew  Year,  ajid  v/e'll  be  on  the  up- 
beat again. 

-0- 

MD  THEx?  TH^KS  'JSKS  'iaOIW, 

\fFO  11,"  the  last  of- the  war  emergency 
milk  controls,  has  .been  terminated. 
Its  function  was  to  prescribe  certain 
marketing  economies.    Mainly,  it  pro- 
hibited home  delivery  of  milk,  in  half 
pints  and  pints ,■  either  ca.rtons  or 
bottles.     The  termination  is  a.  result 
of  im-prov.e.d  conditions.dn  manpower  aJid 
materials,. 

The.  end  of  T^O  11  meaaas  that  milk  deal- 
ers vxho  have  a  supply  of  snail  cartons 
or  bottles  can  use  them  to  advantage 
in  the  current  m.ilk  shortage.    The  milit 
supply"  can  be  stretched  if  it's  ladled 
out  into  smaller  cartons. 

Even  so,  the  request  to  return  empty 
mdlk  bottles,.. no  matter  what  size 
they  arc... is  still  good* 

—0— 


A'T  HCLIS  ABROAD 

This  "ear*s  potato  crop "is  the  second 
largest  in  history.    Secause  of  goo~d 
v'eather  aiid  increased  yields,  there  are 
50  million  "oushels  more  pota-toes  than 
are  needed  for  civilian  consumption. 

When  crop  reports ' indicated  that  the 
supply  ox  intermediate  and  late  crop 
potatoes  would  exceed  the  amount  needed 
for  civiliori  consumption  the  government 
immediately  put  into  effect  various 
lorn,  pu-Tchase  and  diversion  programs 
vrhich  vronld  support  the  farmer's  market. 
Potato'es-  for  which  no  commercial  outlet 
could  oe  foimd  at  support  price  levels 
were  acvuirod  by  the  government,  and 
diverted  from  the  regular  commercial  ■ 
market  into  other  chajinels.     up  to  the 
'"beginning  of  November,  a  little  over 
7,000  carloads  of  potatoes  had  "been 
•diverted,    Almiost  half  of  these  carloads 
was  distributed  for  -school  lunch  prog- 
rams and  to  v/olfrre  organizations.  The 
rest  went  to  plaiits  for  conversion  into 
starch,  -industrial  alcohol  and  livestock 
feed.  .  ' 

S'om;c  Tjill  :i:o  to  Belgium  a:nd  Canada 

In  addition  to  these  hom.e  diversio-n  ■' 
programs,  the  USLA  has  just  cor.plet.ed 
arrr:agoDents  for  sale  rxxd  distribution 
of  vDotr.toes  to  foreign  couintries.  The 
first  deal  was  m.ade  with  Belgium.  'The 
United  States  is  buying  from  certified 
dealers  axd  growers  one  million  bushels 
of  late  potatoes .. .paying  support  prices 
.,.ajad  selling  them  to  the  Belgium  govern- 
m.ent.    Eight  now,  boats  arc  anchored  at 
Portlaiid^  llaine,  loading  these  surplus 
spuds.    They  v/ill  reach  Belgium  in  time 
to  offset  v/inter's  grim  g'uns. 

Looking  north  of  the  border,  v/e  find  our 
good  neighbor,  Canada,.  14  million  bush<^ls 
shart  of  requirements.    iTormalXy,  in  such 
a  situation,  Canada  would  buy  directly 
from  our  merchants.     If  we  v/ere  short, 
we  v/ovJLd  buy  from  Canadian  dealers.  But 
this  is  a  year  vrhen  normal  business  is 
imipossiblc,  because  the  Crnadian  ceiling 
is  less  thaji  our  combined  support  price  -  • 


and  freight  charges.    As  a  result, 
arrangements  have  just  been  completed 
by  the  tvro  governments  to  distribute 
4  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  U.S. 
grown  potatoes  to  Canadiaai  civiiiajis. 
Our  dealers  will  sell  directly  to 
Canadian  dealers. . .with  the  Canadian 
government  subsidizing  the  difference 
between  their  low  ceiling  and  our  price 
that  covers  support  a-iid  freight  charges 
...nice  reciprocal  auction  bctv/eon 
neighbor  governments,  spelling  good  will 
and  spuds. 

A  program  siriilar  to  the  Belgium  nego- 
tiations is  being  v^orkcd  out  vjith 
Trance.    Again,  our  government  \4±11  buy 
4  and  a  half  mdllion  bushels  directly 
from  growers  and  dealers  and  sell  them 
to  the  Prench  government  at  soncv/hat 
less  than  support.    Agadn,  we  polish 
off  two  birds  vith  one  stone:    we  main- 
tain lorices  for  our  own  growers ...  .and 
we  prox^i do  Prance  with  a  sta.plc  food 
during  a  critical  period  v/hen  she  is 
patching  her  'torn 'fields. 

-O-r. 

CAHHY  Oi^J 

Thanksgiving  Is  over,  but  record  numbers 
of  turkey  will  contlT.ue  to  be -available. 
Sspecially  the  big  birds.    Turkey  meat 
production  hopped,  on  the  bajidwagon  this 
year  to  record  a  new  high  of  550  mdllion 
pounds  dressed  weight.    This  is  100 
million  pounds  above  1944,  and  300  mil- 
lion pounds  above-  the  prcTv;a.r  average. 
They  came  big  this  year  because  there 
was  plenty  of  feed,  ajid  a  long  growing 
season.  '  The  army  snagged  the  lighter 
weights  because  they  couldn' t  get  the 
big  birds  in  "the  field  kitchens.. 

But  don't  let  size'  dismay  you.    The  in- 
dustry is  cutting  the  big  ■tun-kcj-s  in 
halves,  ana  smaller  portions,  and  wrap- 
ping the  XDieces  in  ccllophr-ne.     This  is 
in  case  your  oven  caai't  accommodate  a 
big  fellow. 

-0-  ■ 
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Here  arc  some  welcone  suggestions  from 
hone  ecoiionists  of  the  U..S,  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  Jaov/.  to,  deal  with  fro- 
zen po'.ultr^"  "before  cooking  it. 

Because  it  cooks  more  evenly  and  takes 
less  fuel,  poultry  should  "be  thawed  "ber^ 
fore  it's  cooked.     Tell  the  honemaker 
that  she  v*ill  get  good  results  if  she  . 
will  thau  the  "bird  slowly  in  the  re- 
frigerator,   A  three  or  four  pound,  "bird 
talvcs  overnight  or  longer  to  thaw  com-"' 
plctely^    It  takes  less  time  to  thaw 
the  "bird  at  room  temperature.    But  once 
thav;ed  poultry  is  more  perisha'ble  than 
meat  freshly  killed,  so  it  must  be  cooked 
immediately. 

If  she's  ehort  on  time  end.  the  poultry 
must  DC  thawed  quickly,-  tell  the  hom.e- 
makcr  .to  use  a  moderate,  oven  temperature. 
It's  a  mistake  to  speed  -things  up  "by 
using -hLgh  he?t.    Temperature  higher  than 
m.odcratc  will  shrirJk  pjid,  tou.ghen  the  rxCat. 
It's  'ocst  to  allow  extra  time  so  the  . 
meat  will  thaw.rnd  cook  thoroughly  all 
the  ^.'ay  through,    .. -.. 

Ifiicthcr  the  meat  is  thav/ed  in  the  refrig- 
erator,,.at  room  tem.perature  or.  while  - 
.cooking.  •  .here  '  s  one  6-on '  t  to  xoass  .  along. 
Don't  sops:  the  .frozen- poultr.y  in  .weter. 
Saa_:ing  causes  reckless  loss  of -.good 
juico.    The  "best -advice  is  to  allow 
enough  time  for  thawing,  no  matter  v/h?t 
method  is  used.     .-      ■  .  - 
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■  THE-¥INHAHi 

A  version  of  the  "home  tov/n  gi"rl  makes 
good''  story  np-.y  he  coming,. your  way  next 
week.    Aromid  500  farm  girls ■ from- 46 
states  v.dll  Ido  in  Chicago  attending  the 
iwational  4~H  Cluh  Congress.    They'll  "be 
competing  with  each  other  for  contest 
awr,rds  in  such  diverse  su"bjects  as  ■ 
clothing,,  food  preprration,  canning, 
hom.e  grcrjids  "beautif ication,  dress.,,re-.- 
vievr,  girls 's  record,  leadership,  . 
achicvem.cnt  and  health.    Last  year,  the 
girls  carried  off  som.e  of  the  laurels  in 
the  traditionally  masculine  competition,, 
farm  safety. 


Dates  of  the  4-H  Cluo  Congress  in 
Chicago  are  Decem"ber  1-6 •    Your  state 
agricultural  extension  editor  vrill 
fill  your  requests  for  information  a"bout 
the  winners  from,  your  area,  vrho  a.re 
attending  the  Chicago  meeting, 
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A  SLIP  THAT  PITS 

While  you're  advising  5^our  readers  to 
"buy  only  the  clothes  they  need,  you'll 
v/ant  to  pa.ss  along  some  tips  for  wise 
iDuying,    Here  a^re  some  suggestions  from 
clothing  specialists  of  the  "J,S,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  "buying  a  slip. 

Many  of  your  readers  Piay  "be  giving 
slips  to  their  friends  and  family  this-" 
Christmas.     Tell  them  to  remember  that' 
the  fit  of  a  slip  depends  not  only  on  • 
the  size,  "but  on  the  way  it's  designed, 
top.    For  e  xar.pl  e,  the  popular  -"bi  as -cut 
slip  is  more  likely  to  fit  a  slender 
figure,  t.haji  a.'  stout  one,    Tor  stout 
women,  a  straaght-c.ut  slip  usually  is 
"better,       -  .  -      .  • 

When  your  readers  "buy  slips  for  them- 
selves,' they  should- try  them- on  if  pos^- 
si"ble.     The  specialists  advise  the 
"buyer  of  a  hias  .  slip  to.  be  sure  it's 
large  enough.    After  it's  washed,  the 
too-small  Mas  slip  rip j.les  aiid  draws 
a t ' the  *  s e  am s ,  and  the  •  s k i  r t  h angs  un- 
evenlyl    Many  women  depend  on  the  straps 
to  take  care  of  any  necessary  adjustment 
in. length.    But  if  a  slip -f its  properly, 
.it '.can't  "be  .drawn  up  or' let  down  very 
much  withbut  spoiling  the  fit* 
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